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ORIGINAL. 


HISTORY OF HARTWELL. 


In the fall of 1802, Hartwell,open- 

eda grog shop in the metropolis of a 
neighbouring state. He occupied as 
ashop an unfinished frame building 
of only 12 feet square; and a log 
and clab board roofed cabin of 18 
feet square was an ample and ele- 
gant accomodation for his family. 
His whole property at that time 
would not have brought $100; and 
his credit did not extend beyond a 
ingle barre] of whiskey. 
"Being the first year he retailed 
oly whiskey. His profits,however, 
on this single article, on market morn- 
ings—and court days—and muster 
days—and Sabbaths—and during 
theelection week were immense for 
the capital employed; and at the 
endof the year he had five hundred 
Dollars, insilver. ‘There was no pa- 
permoney in those days. 

Some time in 1803, or 4, he got 
possession of a larger, and more re- 
spectable building for his business; 
and added to his articles of trade 
Groceries; and in 1806, he was worth 
two thousand dollars, and began to 
be considered a respectable man; 
though in the beginning of his ca- 
reer he had, once and again, been fin- 
ed for unlawful trade with negroes, 

In 1807, he changed his line of 
business—imported goods from Phi- 
ladelphia—made shipments down the 
niver—had two or three genteel 
young fellows for clerks—and bowed 
over his counter, in an elegant dress, 
to the beauty and the fashion of the 











town and vicinity. Hartwell’s store 
was, in fact, one of the first stores in 
the place. His wife and family,how- 
ever, still occupied the back part of 
the house in which the store was; 
and a single negro girl was all the 
assistance which Mrs. Hartwell had 
in doing the cooking and washing, 
and other labours of an increasing 
and active household. 

The years of 1810, 11, and 12, were 
Hartwell’s days of glory. During 
these years, he hada share of almost 
every commercial enterprise which ° 
was known in the land. He bought 
lots and farms—pulled down and 
built houses—had an elegant family 
residence in the out skirts of the 
town, and Mrs. Hartwell made her 
morning visits in her carriage, attend- 
ed by twoor three servants. And 
on discount days, Hartwell could at 
any ofthe banks in the place, com- 
mand thousands. And there were 
then three banks in the place, deal- 
ing out money, almost daily, by the 
bushel. 

In 1814, Hartwell became bank- 
rupt—and in 1815, his houses and in 
and out town lots, and his farms, and 
negroes, and his shares in different 
commercial companies, were dispos- 
ed of by a Lottery, under the auth- 
ority of the Assembly of the State, for 
the benefit of his creditors. He died 
in 1820, in poverty and wretched- 
ness, 

Hartwell was what in common 
language, is called a good hearted 
man, and a fair and honest dealer. 
Nor, with the exception of uttering 
on particular occasions an Oath or 
two, was he ever charged with any 
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gross immorality—yet, he was not a 
man of virtue, and as to religion and 
piety, they were not in any form 
whatever acknowledged by him. 

He had no taste for reading, or for 
intellectual improvement of any kind 
—though in the days of his glory, 
he collected a small. library, and oc- 
casionally attended the theatre. He 
never gave evidence that he ever 
felt that he was an immortal being, 
or that he was any way connected 
with immortal beings. 

“An inheritance may be gotten 
hastily at the beginning; but the end 
thereof shall not be _ blessed.” 
“ What is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” 


SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 

Absurdity and error may long be 
tolerated, and even applauded, where 
nothing excites to an examination, 
or when influence, from interest or 
stupidity, lends them its support. 
But when that which is preposterous 
and absurd has been once assailed 
and fairly exposed, it rarely hap- 
pens, that it ever afterwards recov- 
ers its reputation with society. 
Truth alone can sustain repeated 
assaults, and rise victorious after re- 
peated temporary depressions. 

This consideration pleads loudly 
in favour of that system of education 
which has, substantially, been long 
dominant in our best colleges and 
schools. It.is true, that in these, 
particular branches have, at times, 
been favourites. One institution has 
been celebrated for Mathematics; 
another for Metaphysics; a third for 
Theology; a fourth for Classical 
literature. But, this kind of prefer- 
ence,for particular studies,prevailed 
only for a short time, during the life 
of some eminent professor, or while 
his influence was felt after his death, 
So long as it has prevailed, however, 
in any country, it has imposed upon 


selves as scholars, the necessity of yj- 


siting the several institutions, famous 
for their fespective pursuits, or fay- 
ourite branches. The manifest ad. 
vantage of such a course could not 
fail to be observed,in the success and 
superiority of those who pursued it, 
Public opinion was thus changed, 
Reform was called for. Parents 
complained that their sons were ob 
liged to go abroad, in order to finish 
their educations, or to pursue, under 
great disadvantages,in a private man- 
ner,the branches neglected or slight- 
ed by'! the public institutions, Re- 
form was effected, either by new mo- 
delling the course ofstudies in the old 
institutions, or by the establishment 
of new schools, in which the general 
plan of study, or system of education 
was judiciously calculated to afford 


proportionate exercise and discipline 


toall the intellectual faculties. Sys- 
tems that have aimed at this ;that have 
been calculated to aid the mind in its 
operations, rather than to furnish it 
with materials upon which to oper- 
ate, may have been cried down and 
abandoned for awhile; but they have 
uniformly been resumed,when oppor- 
tunity was given to test the inferiority 
of every other plan. 

Such a result was perfectly natur- 
al. Man’s knowledge is circumscri- 
bed by the imperfection of his senses 
and the limitation of his powers. 
All languages are found to consist of 
precisely the same grammatical ma- 
terials, and the encyclopedical ar 
rangement, or general scheme of sci- 
ence, in its most extended sense, is 
also known to be, not only substan- 
tially the same among all nations, 
but to have proceded, as far as put 
sued, in pretty much the same order 
in its progress and developement. 
Its limits are determined by the ca- 
pacity of the human undersfanding, 
and the order and connection of its 
several parts, by the relations and 
dependencies of the several faculties 
ofthe mind. To gain an acquaint. 
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this encyclopedical scheme of sci- 
ence, is to acquire an education, suf- 
ficient to prepare us for reasoning 
correctly and acting promptly, under 
all circumstances where human sa- 
gacity is available. Any thing short 
of this ought not to entitle a man to 
the character of a scholar, and will 
certainly leave him destitute of im- 

rtant aid in the discharge of many 
duiies that will devolve upon him, in 
the exercise of any liberal profession ; 
and will moreover subject him to 
endless regret and frequent mortifica- 
tion, when in company with those of 
higher attainments. 

We might have judged, then a 
ptiori, that the good sense of socie- 
ty would always recur to that which 
was so natural, and at the same time, 
fom experience, so obviously bene- 
ficial in preparing men for the gene- 
ral business of life. Accordingly, 





history shews, and all experience 
teaches, that, though countless di- 


gressions have, from time to time, 
been made, by weak and visionary 
teformers ; yet that circle of science, 
which bears a general relation to 
the mind, and in its parts corresponds 
tothe several faculties of the mind; 
orto speak more correctly, to the 
parts of which, the several faculties 
ofthe human intellect have an unva- 
rying relation, has always been the 
ground work of every successful sys- 
tem of education that has yet been 
adopted. 

To prove this still farther, if far- 
ther proof be indeed necessary, we 
need only advert to the fact, as gen- 
eral, we believe, as education itself, 
that for the lawyer, the physician, 
the statesman, the artist and the di- 
vine, precisely the same course of 
preparatory study is prescribed, by 
those, who must be presumed best 
to understand the subject. And 
whoever sits down to the study of 
any of the professions, enumerated 
above, without having completed 
such a course of elementary study, 


difficulties, and be obliged to pass on, 
in entire ignorance of many things 
which he ought to know,—many 
things which he will meet in the au- 
thors which he reads, or the lectures 
which he hears,—or else he will be 
compelled to acquire some know- 
ledge at least,of every thing connect- 
ed, I mean ‘necessarily connected, 
with a liberal course of study. 

We would not oppose attempts to 
improve on previous methods of edu- 
cation. But every improvement 
must, we think, proceed upon the 
general priciple of exercising the 
mind, and the more thought that cari 
be elicited, the greater degree of at- 
tention that can be commanded, and 
the wider the field of investigation 
which is opened, the better. 

Great reform is certainly needed, 
in every branch of education, at the 
present day, but as much of it, if re- 
al, would consist, perhaps, in recail- 
ing our youth from those short cuts 
to knowledge, those royal roads to 
science, which are now so’ much in 
vogue, as in deviations from the old 
and established methods. 

Every genuine improvement, in 
the business of instruction, must as- 
sume as its basis, that the mind of the 
pupil must be made to exert itself. In 
the books used, the method of study, 
the plan of instruction during recita- 
tion hours, and even in the amuse- 
ments and exercise of the student, re- 
gard must be constantly had to this 
one principle, that the ideas may be 
clear, the inferences fair, and the 
recollection of them accurate and 
indelible. In order to this, from the 
constitution of our minds, painful 
and continued attention and the 
strictest scrutiny of analysis is neces- 
sary. This is not naturalto us. It 
must be acquired by slow de 
For this a leisurely and deliberate 
course of study is necessary. Such 
a course of study, modern improve-. 
ments in education propose to dis-. 
card. They must therefore fail of — 
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end of education, They propose to 
put the youthful mind in possession 
of knowledge as the rich father puts 
his son in possession of an estate— 
without labor. The result will in 
both cases be the same. Admitting 
the possession to be gained (which in 
the first case is extremely question- 
able) neither will know how to 
prize, use,or keep it. The awk- 
ward profusion of the one, and the 
frivolous agg of the other, will 
subject both to the scorn and deris- 
ion of every judicious observer. 

The fault of modern education is, 
that itis too practical. We learn the 
application of science without acqui- 
ring the science itself. Science in 
our hands becomes mere art. We 
understand its rules but not its prin- 


ciples. We calculate by tables,with- 
out understanding the principles up- 
on which they are constructed. We 
construe the classics by rules found 
in Grammars prepared to our hands, 
without troubling ourselves at all 


about the reasons of these rules—the 
philosophy of language. We store 
our memories with the technicalities 
of science, the terms of art, the vo- 
cabularies of language, and think 
ourselves learned, because, forsooth, 
we happen to understand the use, 
that is to be made of literature, with- 
out once reflecting, that had not oth- 
ers been more profound in their re- 
searches, we should not have known 
any thing of the matter. 

The defect of the ancient systems 
was the reverse of all this. They 
were less favorable to the arts, but 
more fitted for the promotion of sci- 
ence and literature. The ancients 
busied themselves in mere mental 
speculation. They were content to 
scan the relations of things in the ab- 
stract, without much, or any refer- 
ence to the business of life. Hence 
their wild theories, their subtle dis- 
tinctions, their sublimated logic, 
their mystical theology, their incom- 
eS metaphysics. In their 

ands, Astronomy degenerated in- 





to the art of casting nativities, Re. 
ligion into Idolatry or superstition, 
Chemistry into a search after the 
philosopher’s stone, and the science 
of Medicine into charms and incan- 
tations; not from a want of the know- 
ledge of principles, but from a mis. 
take in the application of them. 
Hence we are surprised to find, that 
they were blundering upon the very 
threshold of discoveries which they 
never made; and wonder that minds 
capable of such profouud philosoph- 
ical research, should not have drawn 
inferences so easy. 

The fact that science and philoso- 
phy have ever been found birds of 
passag’ , has never,so far as we know, 
been satisfactorily accounted for, 
The truth is, itseems to arise from 
two causes very different in their or- 
gin but similar in their effects. 

Formerly the abstraction of sci- 
ence from the business of life was the 
cause of its decline. Few knew, or 
cared any thing about that which 
seemed so mysterious and unattaina. 
ble. They ascribed it to the agency 
of supernatural beings. The vulgar 
belief soon took with the Magi, who 
found it much easier to practice the 
tricks of a juggler, than to acquire 
the science which had given rise to 
such mystic proceedings. “ An ea- 
sy method” of acquiring wealth and 
influence was now discovered, free 
from the toil and labour of study. 
The only use then made of literature 
soon became an art, as it now has, 
but much Jess honourable and useful. 
The principles of science were lost. 
The mummery which it left as its 
spurious offspring soon became too ri- 
diculous to be successful, and was, of 
course, abandoned. Science and 
the arts perished together, For e- 
ven the more useful and elegant arts 
of Architecture and Painting cannot 
long be sustained without their pa- 
rent sciences. The country which, 
but awhile ago, was famed for its 
learning and improvement, is now 
sunk into ignorance and barbarism, 
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But in some remote colony or for- 
eign land, the first principles have 
begun to be cultivated. hese are 
Jevel to the comprehension of all. 
They are not yet encumbered with 
technical language, nor taught by 
rules deduced from general princi- 

les. They are intelligible and stu- 
died with delight because under- 
stood. A taste for such pursuits en- 
sues. Science and the arts rapidly 
advance. Some Franklin arises and 
turns the whole attention of the na- 
tion to practical enquiries. In this 
he can see no harm, nor would there 
beany harm, ifall,as he does, under- 
sood the principles on which they 
proceed. But practice, in this case, 
becomes easier than theory. All 
that isnecessary can be accomplish- 
ed without that tedious and irksome 
application, which was once neces- 
ary. Practical education” be- 
comes the rage of the day. Princi- 
ples are forgotten. Mechanical helps 
(uch as the ‘square notes’ in music) 
are substituted for accurate elemen- 
Former manuals 


tary knowledge. 
for schools become unintelligible, 


even to teachers themselves. We 
wonder at the groping, plodding in- 
dustry of our ancestors, who could 
find in their hearts to wade through 
such a mass of svience, in order to 
prepare themselves for the offices of 
life and the duties of religion. “Ea- 
sier methods” must be devised for 
our youth. This leads still farther 
from the path of science. Thought 
saving machinery is so extended as 
torender the process of thinking not 
only unnecessary but utterly imprac- 
ticable, in ordinary systems of in- 
struction. Impracticable, because 
principles are not adverted to, the 
authors or rather compilers of our 
school books being in general as ig- 
horant of these as those whom they 
retend to instruct. The result will 
» hay, in the nature of things, must 
e, that in our country, as in others,, 
fore us, science will ultimately be 
Jost, literature degenerate, and the 
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arts themselves fall a victim to. the 
folly of their devoted admirers, 

Thus,what speculation,as opposed 
to practice, effected in the one ease, 
practice, as opposed to a thorough 
mode of investigation, has accom- 
plished, or will accomplish in the 
other. 

The true course lies between 
these extremes. By keeping alive 
a proper attachment to just princi- 
ples, and an aversion to taking 
things at second hand; and by care- 
fully marking, as we proceed, every 
practical application of science, we 
shall best promote the interests of 
science, literature and the arts; and 
by such a mode of education, be en- 
abled to combine, in the same per- 
son, the scientific research of the 
philosopher, and the practical tact 
of the man of business, 

Plain common sense, then, without 
any pretensions to depth of research, 
or superior penetration, would point 
out, from these principles, a method 
very different,to be pursued in teach- 
ing the “young idea how to shoot,” 
from that which is generally adopt- 
ed. Instead of selecting schools and 
books, because their course is ea- 
sy, such should be chosen as are 
(not too difficult indeed, but) calcula- 
ted to put to the test the best pow- 
ers the boy may possess, And, in- 
stead of watching, with anxious soli- 
citude, for the discovery of some par- 
ticular talent, which may determine 
the studies and profession. of the 
child, by any supposed aptness he 
may have for a particular pursuit, 
we should be careful to cultivate 
those powers of mind that seem to 
be possessed in the lowest degree, as 
we take most pains to strengthen 
those parts of the body which may 
chance to be defective by nature, or 
accident, in order to bring them to 
a proportionate degree of vigour 
when compared with the rest of the 
body. The mother does not use ar- 
tificial means to increase the rickety 
growth of particular parts of an un- 
healthy child, hut the contrary. 




















From Chateaubriand’s Travels. 

“If we compare Washington and 
Buonaparte, man to man, the genius 
of the former seems of a less elevated 
order than that of the latter. Wash- 
ington belongs not, like Buonaparte, 
to that race of the Alexanders and 
Cesars, who surpass the ordinary 
stature of mankind. Nothing aston- 
ishing attaches to his person; he is 
not placed on a vast theatre; he is 
not pitted against the ablest cap- 
tains and the mightiest monarchs of 
his time; he traverses no seas; he 
hurries not from Memphis to Vienna, 
and from Cadiz to Moscow; he de- 
fends himself with a handful of citi- 
zens on a soil without recollections 
and without celebrity, in the narrow 
circle of the domestic hearths. He 


fights none of those battles which re- 
new the triumphs of Arbela andPhar- 
salia; he overthrows no thrones to 
re-compose others on their ruins; he 
places not his foot on the necks of 
kings 


; he sends not word to them 

in the vestibules of his palaces, 

* Qu’ils se font trop attendre, et qu’ Attila 
s’ennuie.’ 

“ Something of stillness envelops 
the actions of Washington; he acts 
deliberately; you would say that he 
feels himself to be the representative 
of the liberty of future ages and that 
he is afraid of compromising it. It is 
not his own destinies but those of his 
country with which this hero ofa 
new kind is charged; he allows not 
himself to hazard what does not be- 
long to him. But what light bursts 
forth from this profound obscurity! 
Search the unknown forests where 
glistened the sword of Washington, 
what will you find there? graves? no! 
a world! Washington has left the 
United States for a trophy of his 
field of battle. 

“Buonaparte has not any one 
characteristic of this grave Ameri- 
can: he fights on an old soil, surroun- 
ded with glory and celebrity: he 





wishes to create nothing but his own 
renown; he takes upon himself po. 
thing but his own aggrandizement, 
He seems to be aware that his 
mission will be short, that the jor. 
rent which falls from such a height 
will speedily be exhausted: he 
hastens to enjoy and to abuse his 

lory asmen do a fugitive youth, 

ike the gods of Homer, he wants to 
reach the end of the world in four 
steps: he appears on every shore; 
he hastily inscribes his name oi: ihe 
annals of every nation; he throws 
crowns as he runs, to his family and 
his soldiers; he is in a hurry in his 
monuments, in his laws, in his victo- 
ries. Stooping over the world, with 
one hand he overthrews kings, and 
with the other strikes down the re- 
volutionary giant; but in crushing 
anarchy he stifles liberty, and finally 
loses his own in the field of his last 
battle. 

Each is rewarded according to 
his works: Washington raises hisna- 
tion to independence: a retired ma- 
gistrate, he sinks quietly to rest, be- 
neath his paternal roof, amid the 
regrets of his countrymen, and the 
veneration of all nations, 

“Buonaparte robbed a_ nation of 
its independence: a fallen emperor, 
he is hurried into an exile where the 
fears of the world deem him not 
safely enough imprisoned in the cus- 
tody of the ocean. So long as, fee- 
ble and chained upon a rock, he 
struggles with death, Europe dares 
not lay down its arms. He expires: 
this intelligence, published at the 
gate of the palace before which the 
conqueror had -caused so many. fu 
nerals to be proclaimed, ; neither 
stops nor astonishes the passenger: 
what had the citizens to deplore? 

The republic of Washington sub- 
sists, whereas the empire of Buona- 
parte is destroyed: he died between 
the first and second voyage of.a 
Frenchman, who found a grateful na- 
tion:where he had fought for a few 
oppressed colonists. 





“ Washington and Buonaparte 
sprang from the bosom of a republic: 
both born of liberty, the one was 
faithful to it, the other betrayed it. 
Their lot in futurity will be as differ- 
ent as their choice. 

“The name of Washington will 
spread with liberty from age to age; 
it will mark the commencement ef a 
new era for mankind. 

“The name of Buonaparte also will 
be repeated by future generations; 
but it will not be accompanied with 
any benediction, and will frequently 
serve for authority to oppressors, 
great or small. 

“Washington was completely the 
representative of the wants, the ideas, 
the knowledge, and the opinions of 
his time; he seconded instead of 
thwarting the movement of the 
mind; he aimed at that which it 
was his duty to aim at: hence the 
coherence and the perpetuity of his 
work. ‘This man,who appears net 
very striking, because he is natural 


in his just proportions, blended ‘his}- 


existence with that of his country; 
his glory is the common patrimony 
of growing civilization: his renown 
towers like one of those sanctuaries, 
whence flows aninexhaustible spring 
for the people. 

“Buonaparte might, in like man- 
ner, have enriched the public do- 
main: he acted upon the most civiliz- 
ed, the most intelligent, the bravest, 
and the most brilliant nation of the 
earth. Whatrank would he occupy 
at this day in the universe, ifhe had 
combined magnanimity with the he- 
foic qualiiies which he possessed—if, 
Washington and Buonaparte in one, 
he had appointed liberty the heir to 
his glory. 

“But this prodigious giant did not 
completely connect his destinies with 
those of his contemporaries: his ge- 
nius belonged to modern times, his 
ambitien was of by-gone ages; he 
did not perceive that the miracles of 
his life far assed the value of a 
diadem, and that this Gothic orna- 
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ment would ill become him, Some- 
times he advanced a step with the 
age, at others*he retrograded to- 
wards the past; and whether he 
posed or followed the current oftime, 
by his immense strength he repelled 
the waves or hurried them along with 
him. Inhiseyes men were but an 
engine of power; no sympathy. sub- 
sisted between their happiness and 
his. He promised to deliver, and he 
fettered them; he secluded himself 
from them; they withdrew from him. 
The kings of Egypt placed their se- 
pulchral pyramids not among flour- 
ishing fields, but amid sterile sands; 
those vast tombs. stand like eternity 
in the desert: in their image Buona- _ 
parte built the monument of his re- 
nown. ¥. 

“ Those who, like me, have‘beheld 
the conqueror of Europe and the 
legislator of America, now turn their 
eyes from the stage of the world; a 
few players who excite tears of 
laughter, are not worth looking at.” 


ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Drunkard, stand forward, that we 
may have a look at you, and draw 
your picture. There he stands! 
The mouth of the drunkard, youmay 
observe, contracts a singularly sensi- 
tive appearance—seemingly red and 
rawish; and he is perpetually lick- 
ing or smacking his lips, as ifhis pa- 
late were dry and adust. His is a 
thirst that water will not quench. 
He might as well drink air. His 
whole being burns foradram. The 
whole world is contracted into a 
calker. He would sell his soul, in 
such extremity, were the black bot- 
tle denied him, fora gulp of Glenli- 
vet. Not to save his soul from eter- 
nal fire, would he, or rather could 
he, if left alone with it, refrain from 
pulling out the plug, and sucking a- 
way at destruction. What a snout 
he turns up to the morning aip, in- 
flamed, pimpled, snubby, and snerty,. 
and with a nob at the end on’t, like 
one carved outof astick by the knife 
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of a schoolboy—rough and hot to the 
very eye,—a nose which, rather than 
pull, you would submit even to be 
in some degree insulted. A perpet- 
ual cough harasses and exhausts him, 
and a perpetual expectoration. How 
his hand trembles! It is an effort e- 
ven to sign his name; one of his 
sides is certainly not by any means 
as sound as the other: there has been 
a touch of palsy there; and the next 
hint will draw down his chin to his 
collar bone, and convert him, a month 
before dissolution, into a slavering 
idiot. There isno occupation, small 
or great, insignificant or important,to 
which he can turn, for any length of 
time, his hand, his heart, or his head. 
He cannot angle—for his fingers re- 
fuse to tiea knot, much more to busk 
a fly. The glimmer and the glow 
of the stream would make his brain 
dizzy—to wet his feet now would, 
he fears, be death. Yet he thinks 
that he will go out—-during that sun- 
ny blink of a showery day—and try 
the well known pool in which he us- 
ed to bathe in boyhood, with the 
long, matted, green, trailing water- 
plants depending on the slippery 
rocks, and the water-ouzel gliding 
from beneath the arch that hides her 
“ procreant cradle,” and then sink- 
ing like a stone suddenly in the lim- 
pid stream. He sits down on the 
bank, and fumbling in his pouch for 
his pocket-book, brings out, instead, 
a pocket-pistol. Turning his fiery 
face towards the mild, blue, vernal 
sky, he pours the gurgling brandy 
down his throat—first one dose, and 
then another—till, in an hour, stupi- 
fied and dazed, he sees not the silve- 
ry crimson spotted trouts, shooting, 
and leaping, and tumbling, and 
plunging in deep and shallow; a day 
on which, with one of Captain Coo- 
ley’s March-Brown, in an hour, we 
could fill a pannier. Or, if it be au- 
tumn or ‘winter, he calls, perhaps, 
with a voice at once gruff and feeble, 
on eld Ponto, and will take a pluff 
at the partridges. In former days, 


down they used to go, right and left, 
in potato or turnip-field, broomy 
brae or stubble—but now his sight 
is dim and wavering, and his touch 
trembles on the trigger. The co- 
vey whirrs off, unharmed in a single 
feather—and poor Ponto, remember. 
ing better days, cannot conceal his 
melancholy, falls in at his master’s 
heel, and will hunt no more. Out, 
as usual, comes the brandy bottle— 
he is still a good shot when his mouth 
is the mark—and having emptied the 
fatal flask, he staggers homewards, 
with the muzzles of his double-bar- 
rel frequently pointed to his ear, both 
being on full-cock, and his brains not 
blown out only by a miracle. He 
tries to read the newspaper—just ar- 
rived—but cannot find his spectacles. 
Then, by way of variety, he attempts 
a tune on the fiddle—but the bridge 
is broken, and her side cracked, and 
the base-string snapped—and she is 
restored to her peg among the cob- 
webs. Incomesa red-headed, stock- 
ingless lass, with her carrots in pa- 
pers, and lays the cloth for dinner— 
salt beef and greens. But the Ma. 
jor’s stomach scunners at the Skye- 
stot—his eyes roll eagerly for the 
hot-water—and in a couple of hours 
he is dead drunk in his chair, or stoi- 
tering and staggering, in aimless dal- 
liance with the scullion, among the 
pots and pans of an ever-disorderly 
and dirty kitchen. Mean people, in 
shabby sporting velveteen dresses, 
rise up, as he enters, from the dresser 
covered with cans, jugs, and quechs, 
and take off their rusty and greasy 
napless hats to the Major—and to 
conclude the day worthily and con- 
sistently, he squelches himself down 
among the reprobate crew, takes his 
turn at smutty jest and smuttier 
song, which drive even the prosti- 
tutes out of the kitchen—falls back 
insensible, exposed to grossand inde- 
cent practical jokes from the vilest 
of the unhanged—and finally is car- 
ried to bed on a hand-barrow, with 





hanging head and heels, like a calf 
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across a butcher’s cart, and, with 
glazed eyes and lolling tongue, is 
tumbled upon the quilt—if ever to 
awake it is extremely doubtful ;—but 
ifawake he do, it is to the same 
wretched round of brutal degrada- 
tion—a career, of which the inevita- 
ble close is an untriended death-bed 
and a pauper’s grave. O hero! six 
feet high, and with a brawn once 
like Hercules—in the prime of life, 
too—well born and well bred—once 
bearing with honour the king’s com- 
mission; and on that glorious morn, 
now forgotten, or bitterly remember- 
ed, undaunted leader of the forlorn- 
hope that mounted the breach at 
Badajos—is that a death worthy of 
aman—a soldier—and a christian? 
A dram-drinker! Faugh! faugh! 


Look over—lean over thatstile,where 
a pig lies wallowing in mire—and a 
voice, faint, and feeble, and far off, 
as if itcame fromsome dimand re- 
mote world within your lost soul will 
cry, that of the two beasts, that brist- 
ly one, agrunt in sensual sleep, with 


its snout snoring across the husk- 
trough, is,asa physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual being, superior to you,late 
Major in his Majesty’s regiment 
of foot, now dram-drinker, drunkard, 
and dotard, and self-doomed to a 
disgraceful and disgusting death ere 
you shall have completed your thirti- 
eth year. What a changed thing 
since that day when you carried the 
colours, and were found, the bravest 
of the brave, and the most beautiful 
of the beautiful, with the glorious 
tatters wrapped round your body all 
drenched in blood, your hand grasp- 
ing the broken sabre, and two grim 
Frenchmen lying hacked and hew- 
ed at your feet! Your father and 
your mother saw your name in the 
“Great Lord’s” Despatch; and it 
was as much as he could do to keep 
her from falling on the floor, for “her 
joy was like a deep affright!” Both 
are dead now; and better so, for the 
sight of that blotched face and those 
glazed eyes, now and then glittering 





in fitful frenzy, would have killed 
them both, nor, after such a specta- 
cle, could their old bones have rest- 
ed in the grave. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


From the New-York Courier. 
STATISTICS OF TURKEY. 

The appellation of “Turk,” was 
first adopted in the middle ages, asa 
general title of honour to all the na- 
tions composing the two principal 
branches of Tartar and Mogul. The 
word “ Tur,” as an adjective, signifies 
“sublime and pre-eminent”—as a 
substantive, it.means a “ governor.” 

The Divan—This State Council 
meets twice a week, in the Empe- 
ror’s palace, on Sundays and Thurs- 
days. The Grand Vizier is the pre- 
siding officer; the six Viziers of the 
bench, the Vesterdar, or High Trea- 
surer, the Reis Effendi, the Commis- 
sioners of the Exchequer, and the 
military leaders (the Agas) compose 
the Divan. The Sultan does not en- 
ter the room, but from an adjoining 
chamber he hears all that passes. 

On great occasions, a General 
Council is convened; all the lead 
ing persons of the empire are sum- 
moned—-the Clergy, the Military, 
and other officers, and even the old 
and most experienced soldiers at- 
tend. Such a Divan is called “ Ajak 
Divani.” 

The Grand Vizier—This officer re- 
ceives his appointment from the Sul- 
tan. He has the care of the whole 
empire; he manages the revenue, 
administers justice, (both in civil and 
criminal afinirs) and commands the 
Armies. Upon his appointment, the 
Sultan puts into his hands the seal of 
the empire, which is the badge of his 
office, and which he always wears on 
his breast. His income amounts to 
six hundred thousand dollars a year, 
exclusive of presents and other per- 
quisites. 

The Viziers of the Bench are styled 
Bashaws of three-horse tails—three 
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horse-tails heing carried before them 
when they march. 

Begler beg.—A Begler beg is a 
Viceroy with several Provices under 
his command 

Pachas—A Pacha (Bashaw) is a 
Governor under a Begler beg; a 
Sangiac is a Deputy Governor. 

The Reis Effendi is the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Secretary of State; the 
name signifies “ chief of the writers.” 

The Testerdar is the High Treasu- 
rer. The Public Treasury is never 

_ touched, even by the Sultan, except 
in cases of the utmost emergency. 
The Sultan has his Private Treasu- 
ry, which he uses at his will. Some 
idea may be formed of the enormous 
wealth in the Public Treasury, which 
has been accumulating under forty 
Sultans, from a statement of Prince 
Cantemir. He-says that, in his time, 


thirteen millions and a half of rix dol- 
lars were annually returned to the 
two Treasuries, 

The Mufti is the Chief Ecclesiastic, 
.. His name signifies “ an expounder of 


the law”—he is consulted on all e- 
mergencies. Should he commit 
.treason, he is punished ina curious 
-manner; he is put into a mortar, in 
‘one of the Seven Towers, and there 
the law expounder is pounded to 
death. Such a punishment has not 
‘been inflicted since the reign of Am- 
warth IV. 


Mussulman.—This term is a cor- 
ruption of “Moslemim,” which sig- 
nifies “persons professing the doc- 
trine of Mahomet.” 

The Horse-tails—T hree horse-tails, 
surmounted by a golden ball, form 
the military ensign of the Ottomans. 
Its origin was as follows: One of their 
Generals was at a loss how to rally 
his men, their standards having been 
lost in a fierce conflict. He cut off 
a horse’s tail, and elevated it on the 
point ofa spear. His troops renew- 
ed the fight, and came off conquer- 
ors. 

The Sublime Porte.—Constantino- 





ple is styled “the Sublime Porie— 
the Porte of justice, majesty, and fe. 
licity.” ‘There have been various 
disputes about the origin of this ap. 
pellation. Payne, an eminent geo- 
grapher of the last century, says that 
it is derived from the magnificent 
gate built by Mahomet IL at the prin- 
cipal entrance of the Seraglio. 

Constantinople.—It is wonderful 
how little is generally known with 
regard to this magnificent city. Its 
situation is the most delightful in the 
world. With .a harbor affording 
room for a thousand ships—with the 
Euxine on its East, the natural cur 
rent of the wealth of Asia is through 
the Bosphorus; and with Marmora 
on its South and West, the produc- 
tions of Arabia, Egypt, and Europe, 
are at the command. of its commerce. 
In the hands-of a commercial nation, 
it would. soon become the centre of 
the commercial world. It is encom. 
passed by walls, which have twenty- 
two gates—six towards the land, six 
along the port, and ten on the Mar- 
mora; these have stairs and landing 
places. 

Censtantinople, like Rome, is ar 
“urbs septicollis.” Its seven hills 
rise from the. shore in the form of 
an. amphitheatre; gardens, cypress 
groves, palaces, and mosques, rise 
one above the other, and. present a 
view worthy of admiration. The 
castle of the Seven Towers is used 
as an honourable prison.. A square 
tower stands in the sea, memorable 
as the prison of Belisarius. Near 
this are a great many cannon level 
with the water, and guarding the 
entrance of the port and the Seraglio. 

The Seraglio.—This word signifies 
“a palace.” It is a collection of pa 
laces, a mile and a half in compass, 
enclosed. by a strong wall, on which 
are several watchtowers,where guard 
is kept by night and day. The prin- 
cipal gate is of marble, and is called 
The Porte. The gardens are very 
extensive; the buildings are of white 
stone, and crowned with gilded tur- 
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rets and we and shining in sur- 
sing splendour. 

ne .S P iia.—The Church of: St. 
Sophia ( ivine Wisdom) was built 
by Justinian, in the 9th . century. 
The dome is 113 feet in diameter, 
resting on arches, supported by im- 
mense marble pillars, and the stair- 
case and pavement are also marble. 
Here is the tomb of the Emperor 
Constantine. 

The Exchanges arc splendid build- 
ings, and the richest and rarest pro- 
ductions of the East are daily sold 
in them, in large quantities. Add to 
these the numerous mosques, the 
thirty ehurches of the. Greeks and 
those of the Armenians, the many 
private palaces and public buildings, 
and you have some idea of the ‘opu- 
lence and splendor of the Capital of 
the Great Ottoman Empire. 


CHINESE METHOD OF FATTENING 
FISH. 


The Chinese are celebrated for 
their commercial acumen, indefati- 
gable industry, and natural adroit- 
ness in making the most of every gift 


-of nature bestowed on their fertile 


country. Useful as well as orna- 
mental vegetables engross their every 
care; and animals which are the most 
profitably reared, and which yield the 
greatest quantity of rich and savoury 
food, are preferred by them for sup- 
plying theirlarders and stews. Their 
hortus dietetica would form a consider- 
able list; and though they do not use 
such a variety of butcher’s meat and 
fowl as Europeans de, yet in the arti- 
cles of pork;geese and ducks they sur- 
pass, in the use of fish they equal us; 
and in their domestication and man- 
agement of them, they excel all other 
nations, 

When a pond is made for this pur- 
pose, and filled with water, the own- 
er goes to market, and buys as many 
young store-fish as his pond oan con- 
veniently hold; this he can easily do, 
as almost all their fish are brought 
to market alive. Placedinthe stew, 





they are regularly fed morning and 
evening, or as often as the feeder 
finds it necessary 4 their food is chief- 
ly boiled rice, to which is added the 
blood of any animals they may kall, 
wash from theirstewing pots and dish- 
es, &&c.—indeed, any animal offal or 
vegetable matter which the fish will 
eat,—It is said they also use some 
oleaceous medicament in the food, 
to make the fish more voracious, in 
order to accelerate their fattening; 
but of this the writer could obtain no 
authentic account. Fish so fed and 
treated, advance in size rapidly, 
though not toany great weight; as 
the kind (a species of perch) which 
came under observation, never arrive 
atmore thana pound avoirdupois; 
but from the length of 3 to 4 inches 
when first put in, they grow from 
eight to nine in a few months, and are 
then marketable: Draughts from 
the pond are then occasionally made; 
the largest are first taken off, an 
conveyed in large shallow tubs of 
water to market; ifsold, well; if not, 
they are brought back, and replac-- 
ed in the stew, until they canbe dis- 
posed of. This business of fish-feed- 
ing is so managed, that the stock are 
fattened off about the time the water 
is most wanted for the garden crops. 
The pond is then cleared out,the mud 
carefully saved, or spread as manure, 
—again filled with water, stocked 
with young fry and fed as before. 
An intelligent Chinaman, from whom 
the writer had the above detail, and 
who shewed him as much of the pro- 
cess as could be seen during a resi- 
dence of thrée months,declared,as his 
belief,that a spot of ground, contain- 
ing from thirty to fifty square yards, 
would yield a greater annual profit 
as a stew, than it would in any other 
way to whichit could possibly be ap- 
plied. That fish may be tamed, suf- 
fer themselves to be caressed and e- 
ven raised out of their natural ele- 
ment by the hand, has been long 
known to naturalists; witness the fa- 
mous old carp formerly in the pond 
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of some religious house at Chantilly, 
in France, with many other instances 
on record, But it is probable no peo- 
ple has carried the art of stew-feeding 
fish, and practising it asa profitable 
concern, to such length, as is done by 
the Chinese at this day. 
[Quarterly Journal of Science. 
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MONDAY, JULY 14, 1828. 

aliiaeiiiieieeeeelll 
In our honest attempts to benefit our fel- 
low beings, within our narrow sphere, it is 
no inconsiderable gratification to find that 
our efforts are appreciated. The number 
of subscribers to the Register continues to in- 
crease. Almost every arrival of the mail 
brings us some names, and—shaH we say it? 
—some money! Of the former, however, 
we are sorry to say, that a small proportion 
are ‘discontinuances:’——a word, which, 
from our slight experience in the business, 
we are inclined to think is far from being 
the most acceptable to Editors. The rea- 
sons, however, are sometimes cogent.—So 
many papers—so little politics—so scarce 
ofmoney and so little time to read periodic- 
als! There is still another, which, while 
we approve and highly appreciate the mo_ 
tive from which it proceeds, we cannot ad- 
mit to have any force. against patronising 
the Register. Some who subscribed for the 
*L. Focus,’ merely to encourage “ youthful 
enterprise,” cannot get their own consent to 
centinue their patronage to the Register, 
which has succeeded it—because—but here 
the argument takes as many different turns 

as there are persons who use it. 











This diversity in the syllogizing of our 
correspondents we cannot help suspecting 
arises frem sheer modesty. They feel a del- 
icacy incoming out plainly and adding— 
“because the Register is conducted by the 
professors instead of the students of the Mi- 
ami University.”” This seems, to us at least, 
the only proposition that will correspond to 
the other parts of the argument. The syllo- 
gism will then stand thus:—We patronised 
the Focus merely because it was conducted 
by the students of the University: But the 
Register, which has succeeded it, is con- 
ducted by the professors: Therefore we can- 





not afford to continue our subscriptions, 
This conclusion seems to be fairly obta:ned, 
But let us enquire how, by taking theFocus, 
you expected to encourage “youthful enter. 
prise?” Was it by affording to the young 
gentlemen who conducted it a stimulus to 
improvement? Then it is to be presumed 
that you carefully read the numbers as they 
were published, to see if that improvement 
was actually made. Ifso, you cannot but 
be informed, that the Register is but the 
‘Focus’ under a new name,and increased di- 
mensions: that for twice the sum, four times 
the matter is afforded: that the young gen- 
tlemen of the institution are collaborators 
in conducting the work, and contributors to 
its pages: that the only object the present 
Editors had,in undertaking that part of the 
business, was to aid the Societies to which 
the press belongs in making the funds thus 
vested,as productive as possible in enlarging 
their libraries, increasing their furniture, 
and extending their means of collecting cab- 
inets of mtinerals and natural curiosities, 
which they have so laudably begun. We 
regret then to see those, whose very apology 
for discontinuing to support the publication, 
is the same with our motive for undertaking 
to conduct it, labouring under a mistake, 
that induces them to withdraw their aid, 
and disappoint themselves of an opportuni- 
ty of being generous, where generosity is so 
‘singularly laudable. i 

Those who are fond of reading we are 
sure cannot be dissatisfied with receiving so 
much more, at least equally good matter, 
fortheir money: and those whose sole ob- 
ject was to patronise the Societies will not, 
we think, quarrel with us for endeavouring 
to the best of our abilities, and at consider- 
able expense of time and pains, to promote 
the same object with themselves. We have 
said, that the matter would be at least e- 
qually good with that furnished for the ‘Fo 
cus,’ not with any view to depreciate that 
work, (for we are verily of the opinion that 
it is mchly worth all that it cost, and highly 
creditable to those who conducted it) but 
because we are aware, and think their 
friends and the public will be disposed to 
believe, that the young men of their respec~ 
tive societies, who contributed to its pages, 
and who still contribute to the pages of the 
Register, are rapidly improving ;—extend- 
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increasing their means of correct inten 
tion concerning the most important events 
that are transpiring both at home and a- 
broad;—and because we intend that our 
names shal] be at least some guarantee to 
the public, that nothing wholly unworthy of 
the character of a literary journal, shall 
ever appear on ourpages. To be brief: we 
cannot hereafter consent, from any trifling 
wistake as to the name of our paper or such 
like, to deprive the patrons of the ‘Literary 
Focus, of an opportunity to continue their 
support to it, under the form and title of the 
Literary Register, by wantonly striking 
their names from our subscription list, even 
at their own request. Six weeeks ago the 
ease might have been different. 





From the Sat. Ev. Chronicle. 
SOUTHERN EXPEDITION. 

Orders have been issued from the 
Navy Department for the immediate 
return of the sloop of war Hornet 
from the West India Station, for the 
purpose of undergoing the necessary 
repairs to fit her for the expedition to 
the South Sea and Pacific Ocean, au- 
thorized by Congress. One or two 
merchant brigs will also accompany 
the Hornet. The commander of 
the Expedition is not yet named. 
Several officers have been ordered 
home from distant points for the pur- 
pose of attaching them to the enter- 
prize. 

Mr. Reynolds, who has been ac- 
tive in bringing this subject before 
Congress and who has made himself 
familiar with it, will no doubt be at- 
tached to the expedition. We think 
it would be but an act of justice were 
the Department to solicit our fellow 
citizen, Capt. Symmes, also to join 
inthis voyage of discovery, which 
may be said to have grown out of his 
exertions for testing the truth of his 
new theory. ‘The Captain possesses 
muchinformation in regard to the 
objects of the expedition, united with 
great zeal and perseverance. His 
public services in the late war also 
give him some claims to the honour 
of a respectable station in this voyage 





of discovery. 
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The British Government have re- 
cently seton foot two exploring ex- 
peditions to the South Seas, 





It is but a few years since Matre- 
Brun published the following view 
of Russian policy; its applicability 
to the present state of things is very 
striking. 

“Great Britain may wish to inter- 
pose her power to check the exten- 
sion of an empire so threatening in 
its aspect towards herself as Russia. 
But the Russian power is too close 
on Turkey, and has in other respects 
too little to dread from any other na- 
tion to allow such distant considera- 
tions to shackle her movements: Or, 
if she wishes to avoid a contest with 
the maritime prowess of that country, 
she may purchase her peace by a di- 
vision of the spoil, allowing the Bri- 
tish, what she cannot prevent, the 
occupation of the numerous islands 
of the Mediterranean, now in the 
hands of the Turks. Such is the 
morality dictated by the sword, the 
law of emperors and domineering 
courts, the execution of which may 
be postponed by convenience or a 
sense of decency,while occurrence of 
future pretexts and opportunity is 
wished for and expected. It is well 
for mankind when this looseness of 
international principles is in some 
degree expiated by the establishment 
of just institutions, and the protection 
of civil liberty in the countries, sub- 
jected to these mutually tolerated 
and occassionally confederated pow- 
ers. 

“We have not yet reached the pe- 
riod when a plurality of them have 
shown any willingness to adjust their 
relative interests by a conjoint relin- 
quishment of conquests which they 
have long held, in favor of home-born 
governments, suited to the original 
character and the cherished pride 
and ancient national communities. 
But, taking men as they are, and 
considering the ready intercourse 
now maintained among the distant 
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parts of our planet, it becomes a 
matter of doubt whether extensive 
governments.are not better suited to 
the repose of the world than a frit- 
tering down of the inhabited earth 
into small nations, where the preju- 
dices and the inclinations of one fero- 
cious tribe might disturb the transac- 
tions of all who come in contact with 
them. The ravages attending the 
wars of great nations are, while they 
last, evils of proportional magnitude. 
But they are open; they attract at- 
tention; they give warning to the 
peaceful to prepare for avoiding the 
scene, or to choose the part which 
their inclination: or principles may 
lead them to take in the contest: 
and, when these are terminated, they 
leave mankind in a condition to 
prosecute the business of life with- 
out the perpetual dread of lawless 
attacks.” 





From the Baltimore Gazette—June 12 

An arrival at Boston from Tampi- 
co brings confirmatory accounts of 
the expected arrival of the Spanish 
Squadron from Havana, to blockade 
the Port. The Government had or- 
dered a fort to be constructed at the 
Bar, for the purpose of opposing the 
movements of the fleet, should any 
thing be intended further than a 
mere blockade.. Recent letters from 
Mexico state that a decree had been 
issued by the government, forbidding 
the embarkation of any of the expell- 
ed Spaniards from the coast of the 
Bay of Mexico, but compelling them 
to embark at Acapulco, in the paci- 
fic, thus forcing them to traverse 
nearly the whole of the country to 
reach the place of embarkation. 

We should like much to see a co- 
py ofthis decree, that we might judge 
of the motive which could influence 
a measure, which appears tous ex- 
tremely harsh and. oppressive, and 
calculated to defeat one of the ob- 
jects contemplated by the govern- 
ment, the immediate removal of the 
Royalists, as the means of conveyance 





eu 
from Acapulco is at all times extreme- 
ly uncertain, and can only be effect. 
ed through the medium of American 
traders, very few of whom are now 
to be found on that part of the Coast 
of Mexico. 


CENTRAL AMERICA.—Capt, 
Thomas, of the brig Mary Jane, at 
New-York, in 40 days from St. Juan, 
reports that he left the country in a 
very unsettled state, the inhabitants 
of Granada having revolted against 
the President, and those of Leon hay- 
ing declared war against them, which 
had led to several skirmishes.—[Ib, 


FROM PERU.—Extract of a let- 
ter from Lima, dated March 20,— 
“The Congress has been in session 
for the last eight months, during the. 
greater part of the time engaged in 
revising the Constitution, which is 
now finished. It was yesterday sign 
ed by the President, pss and on 
the 25th, is to be ratified by the peo- 
ple. The party in favor of Bolivar, 
in this city, is very small.”——[[6. 











The Russian squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean, after being thoroughly repaired and 
provisioned at Malta, sailed about the 10th 
of April. It was joined in the roads by the 
English Squadron, which weighed anchor 
two or three days after. The destinationof 
the united squadrons was not known.— 
Whether it was to Navarin, to enforce the 
strict blocade of the Morea, to Alexandria, 
to demand the release of the Greeks, lately 
carried into slavery in Egypt, or for any 
other service, were questions for conjec- 
ture. 





The Springs &c..—The season of visiting. 
the Springs, Niagara, and other places of 
resort, has come down upon us. The 
whole fashionable material of the country is 
verging to one point. New York is the 
centre of attraction. From the hills and 
valleys of Virginia they are flocking towards 
the steeples of the emporium with delight 
andanticipation. Therich plantations and 
the sea islands of Georgia and Carolina 
pour forth their partinginhabitants. Every 
ship is crowded with pilgrims to the springs, 
and. every steam boat and stage coach full of 


bounding bosoms and eager desires, There 


is no place on the continent equal to New 


York. We have the largest cities, the lar-. 


gest canals, the loftiest mountains, the finest 
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springs, the earliest novels, the coolest 
churches, the keenest rogues, the most in- 
nocent saints, the fairest and ugliest—in 
short, New York is an epitome of human 
nature. For months to come, the North 
River, will be crowded with boats, barges 
and travellers, as Broadway is at 2 o*clock. 
The whole nation have to make a pilgrim- 
age here to drink champaign, see the opera 
dancers, walk Broadway, and swallow Con- 
gress water by the barrel. Thisis not the 
age of brass, nor iron, nor silver, — 
itis the age of water drinking.—JVoah. 





By the Sally, from Havre, Paris papers to 
the 14th June have been received. 

In referring to the movements of the Rus- 
sian forces, the Gazette de France holds the 
following language— 

The Russian armies have crossed the Prath 
—they will cross the Danube, and are now 
infull march for Constantinople. 

Instead of 40,000 men, who would have 
been sufficient to invade Wallachia and 
Moldavia, 250,000 are in motion. 

The Black Sea is covered with vessels. 
Odessa is filled with provision and warlike 
implements. 

The sword is unsKeathed, and at the head 
quarters of the Russian commander-in-chief 
alone must the’ Turks acknowledge their 
submission to the treaty of Ackerman, to 
the treaty of 6th of July, and to the pro- 
mise of paying the expense of the war, if 
they wish to arrest the torrent which threat- 
ens to overwhelm them. 

NM. Y. Times. 





The Scotch Baileis and Cigars.—In 
the course of the evening his lordship 
whispered to one of the flunkeies to 
bring in some taings, they could not 
hear what,as the company might like 
them. The wise ones thought with- 
in themselves that the best aye come 
hindmost; so in brushes a powdered 
valet, with three dishes on his arm 
of twisted black things, just like 
sticks of Gibralter rock, but different 
inthe colour. Bailie Bowie helped 
himself to a jargonelle, and Deacon 
Purvis to awheen raisins, and my un- 
cle, to show that he was not frighted, 
and kent what he was about, helped 
himself to one of the long black things, 
which without much ceremony, he 
shoved into his mouth, and began to 
chew. Two or three more, seeing 
that my uncle was up to trap, follow- 





ed his example, and chewed aways 
like nine-year olds. Instead of this 
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curious-looking black thing being 
sweet as honey, forso they expected, 
they soon found they had catched a 
Tartar, for it had a confounded bit- 
ter tobacco taste. Manners, how- 
ever, forbade them laying them down 
again, more especially as his lordship, 
like a man dumfoundered, was aye 
keeping his eye on them. t 

So away they chewed, and better 
chewed,and whammelled them round 
in their mouths, first in one cheek, 
and then in the other, taking now and 
then a mouthful of drink to wash the 
trash down, then chewing away a-. 
gain, and syne another whammel 
rom one cheek to the other, and syne 
another mouthful, while the whole 
time their een were starting in their 
heads like mad, and the faces they 
made may be imagined, but cannot: 
be described. His lordship gave his 
eyes a rub,and thought he was dream- 
ing; but no, they were bodily, chew- 
ing, and whammelling, and making 
faces, so no wonder, that in keeping 
in his laugh,he sprunga button from 
his waistcoat, and waslike. to drop 
down from his chair,through the floor. 
in an ecstacy of astonishment, seeing 
they were all growing seasick, and 
pale asstucco-images. 

Frightened out of his wits at last;: 
that he would be the death of the 
whole council, and that more of them 
would pushion themselves, he took 
up one of the segars, every one knows. 
segars now, for they are fashionable 
among the sweeps, which he lighted 
at the candle, and commenced puff 
ing like a tobacco-pipe. My uncle’ 
and the rest, ifthey were ill before, 
were worse now; so when they got to” 
the open air, instead of growing bet-: 
ter, they. grew sicker and sicker, till 
they were waggling from side toside,~ 
like a ship in a storm,and, no kenning- 
whether their heels or their heads: 
were uppermost, went spinning round * 
about like pieries—Autobiography of - 
Mansie Wauch. 
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CHARMS OF VIRTUE. 


‘¢ For what can strive 

With virtue? which of nature’s regions vast 

Can in so many forms produce to sight 

Such powerful beauty ?—Beauty which the 
eye / 

of “He ob cannot look upon secure ; 

Which Envy’s self contemplates and is 
turn’d 

Ere long to tenderness, to infant smiles, 

Or tearsof humblest love. Is aught so fair, 

In all the dewy landscapes of the Spring, 

The Summer’s noontide groves, the purple 
eve 

At harvest-home, or in the frosty moon 

Glittering on:some smooth sea,is aught so 
fair 

As virtuous friendship? As the honour’d 
roo 

Whither, from highest heaven, immortal 
ove, 

His torch ethereal, and his golden bow, 

Propitious brings, and there a temple holds, 

To whose unspotted service gladly vow’d, 

The social bond of parent, brother, child, 

With smiles,and sweet discourse, and gentle 
deeds, 

Adore his power? What gift of richest clime 

E’er drew such eager eyes, or prompted such 

Deep wishes, as the zeal, that snatcheth 
back 

From Slander’s poisonous tooth a foe's re- 
nown, 

Or crosseth danger in his lion-walk. 

A rival’s life to rescue? 


—ff~-- 
BOND OF DANGER. 
“For! have fought, where few alive re- 
main’d, 
And none unscathed; where but a few re- 
main’d, 
‘Thus marr’d and mangled ;—asbelike you’ve 
seen 
O° summer nights, around the evening lamp, 
Some wretched moth, wingless and half 
consumed, 
Just feebly crawling o’er their heaps of 
dead. \ 
In Savoy, on a small, though desperate post, 
Of full three hundred goodly chosen men, 
But twelve were left ;—and right dear friends 
were we 
Forever after. They are all dead now;— 
I'mold and lonely.” Count Basi. 





THE WEATHER. 


Its in fair June—the 12th of June— 
The month ofleaves and roses— 
And pleasant lights should meet the eyes 
And pleasant smells the noses; ‘ 
They say that time is on the wing 
And on the Autumn gaining, 
But who would know it when it 1s 
Perpetually raining. 


I got my summer pantaloons 
A month ago on Monday, 

And I have never had a chance 
To sport *em even one day ; 

Its time for all the pleasant things, 
For walking, riding, training, 

But there is nothing in the world 
But raining, raining, raining. 


There’s Jane has staid at home until 
She’s white as an Albino, 

And simple Sue is in a fret 
To wear her Navarino; 

“‘ The wash” is soaking in the tub, 
The cambric muslins staining, 

And human nature’s in the dumps 
With raining, raining, ramming. 


The weathercock has rusted East, 
The blue sky is forgotten, 
The earth’s a saturated sponge 
And vegetation’s rotten. 
I hate to see the “ darkest side,” 
I hate to be complaining, 
But hang me if my temper stands 
This rainipg, raining, raining. 
Boston Statesman. 


—<F— 


FROM THE HESPERUS. 
ORIGINAL EPIGRAM. 


When Harry was old, to Maria he said, 

“ My dear, if you please, we will marry ;” 

But Maria replied with a toss of her head, 

* T never will wed the Old Harry.” 

He waited till all hér gay suitors were gone, 

Then cried, “a fine dance they have led you; 

The hand that I offer’d, you treated with 

scorn, 

And now, the Old Harry won't wed you.” 

X. Y. G. 
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